6$8                                              SIMPLE   BODIES
f   Book L     believed that all substances are composed of these four*
Division IL    _   .         .   .              .                     .-       .    ,      ,                  .
-..,..,  y ^.....^ i   Ihis opinion, variously modified indeed, was maintain-
ed by all the ancient philosophers.   We now know that
all these supposed elements are compounds : fire is com-
posed of caloric and light; air  of oxygen and azotic
gases ; water of oxygen  and hydrogen ; and earth, as
will appear afterwards, of nine different substances.
Elements cf      The doctrine of the four elements seerns to have con-
inists.          tinued undisputed till the time of the alchymists. These
men having made themselves much better acquainted
with the analysis of bodies than the ancient philoso-
phers had been, soon perceived that the common doctrine
was inadequate to explain all the appearances which
were familiar to them. They substituted a theory of
their own in its place. According to them, there are
three elements, of which, all bodies are composed; name-
ly, salty sulphur, and mercury, which they distinguished
by the appellation of the triaprima. These principles
. were adopted by succeeding writers, particularly by
Paracelsus, who added two more to their number;
namely, phlegm and caput mortuttm.
f                    It is not easy to say what  the alchymists meant by
;                 salty sulphury  and mercury :  probably  they had affixed
no precise meaning to the words, Every thing which
is fixed in the fire they seem to have called salty every
inflammable substance they called sulphur, and every
substance which flies off without burning was mercury.
Accordingly they tell us, that all bodies may by lire be
decomposed into these three principles ; the salt re-
gains behind fixed, the sulphur takes fire, and the mer-
cury flies of in the form of smoke. The phlegm and
paput mortuum of Paracelsus were the water and earth
pf the ancient philosophers,